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LETTERS FROM RUSKIN TO A YOUNG LADY. 

BY ADAM SCOT. 



It was the wise and witty Autocrat who suggested that every 
man, and it is to be presumed that the suggestion applies to 
every woman also, represents three distinct characters. There 
is the man as he conceives himself to be ; there is the man as his 
neighbor conceives him; and there is the man as he really is and 
as he is known to God. But, indeed, by this token, the number 
of characters represented by any one man might be extended 
almost indefinitely. Every man's conception of himself changes, 
more or less, with his moods; and so subtle and strong is the 
influence of one personality in calling into play or repressing 
the powers of another, that the impression one makes upon one's 
neighbor may depend as much upon the neighbor's qualities 
as upon one's own. In this sense one is apt to be all things to 
all men; reserved, even morose, to some, whose natures happen 
to be antipathetic to one's own, open and communicative to 
others, with whom one is in active sympathy; bright and intel- 
ligent to some, intercourse with whom stimulates one's intellect, 
and hopelessly stupid to others who, by their very presence, 
seem to paralyze one's faculties and clog the activities of one's 
mind. It thus happens that no individual conception of a man, 
even though it be correct as far as it goes, is complete; so that, 
to gain an adequate conception of any one, it is necessary to col- 
late, as far as practicable, into one general and comprehensive 
picture all the aspects which he has disclosed of himself to the 
various persons who, in various circumstances, have come into 
contact with him. It is this consideration that gives value to 
all kinds of testimony regarding the sayings and doings of one in 
whom the world is interested, which tend to show what manner 
of man he was in special relations of life. 
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Through a little volume which has recently appeared,* we 
are favored with a glimpse of John Euskin in a new and very 
pleasing light. The critic, the philosopher, the social prophet, 
burdened with a message he must deliver, denouncing the fool- 
ishness and perverseness of the world, and, with fine fidelity to 
his convictions, preaching principles which were not acceptable 
to the multitude : these are roles in which this great Englishman 
is familiar to us. These indicate Euskin as he appeared in his 
relation to what he regarded as a wayward generation; and the 
general, who saw only what he revealed of himself in that rela- 
tion, have thought of him as gloomy, severe, impracticable, and 
morally dyspeptic. But there were other relations in his life, 
which brought to the light quite different qualities of his per- 
sonality; and these letters to an accomplished young lady, who 
had inspired in him feelings which went from admiration to 
affection and from affection to love, bespeak a nature rich in the 
gentler graces, a warm and loyal heart, a sunny and at times 
even playful spirit of companionship, and a capacity for finding 
interest in the most trivial matters that had interest for a friend. 

A very charming preface is contributed to the volume by the 
Et. Hon. George Wyndham, the Chief Secretary for Ireland in 
the present Cabinet, and the artificer of the new Irish Land Bill, 
who disclaims the notion that any words of Euskin need intro- 
duction, and modestly says that he accepted the request to pre- 
pare the preface simply as " one who reckons among the highest 
privileges of his life the courtesy and friendship extended to 
him, as a neighbor, by the family group at Hawarden." 

The letters themselves are preceded and followed by extracts 
from a diary, giving an account of a visit paid to Hawarden 
Castle by Mr. Euskin in 1878, during which he made the ac- 
quaintance of his fair correspondent. In the previous year, 
the sage of Coniston had published, in one of the English peri- 
odicals, an article which profoundly impressed Mr. Gladstone. 
The latter, with characteristic impulsiveness and generosity, in- 
vited Euskin, who had written about him in unfriendly terms 
which were in the end unequivocally retracted, to spend a few 
days at Hawarden. Euskin accepted the invitation. He had 

* " Letters to M. G. & H. G. By John Euskin. With preface by the 
Right Hon. G. Wyndham." Illustrated. New York and London. Har- 
per and Brothers. 
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imbibed from Carlyle, his acknowledged master, whom he fa- 
miliarly called " Papa," a decided dislike for Gladstone and a 
deep suspicion of Gladstone's political aims and methods; and it 
was with grave misgivings that he set out to pay the promised 
visit to the great statesman. The device upon which he fell, 
with a view to enabling him to terminate the experience at a mo- 
ment's notice if it should prove intolerable or unduly irksome, 
he would probably have condemned severely if it had been em- 
ployed by another. He armed himself with a telegram sum- 
moning him home at once, under cover of which, should it be 
necessary to produce it, he might beat a retreat without dis- 
comfort or embarrassment. But the spell of Gladstone's enthu- 
siasm and earnestness was potent, and under its magic influence 
suspicion and dislike were transformed into friendship and 
admiration. One cannot but smile at learning that Euskin was 
nervous and troubled over the prospect of having to avow and 
justify his change of heart to his grim and fiery master at Chelsea. 
The only basis of fellowship between Gladstone and Euskin 
was a spiritual one. They soon became conscious that " they were 
fighting on the same side in the great warfare between good and 
ill; that they had the same cause at heart; that they both trusted 
in the supremacy of conscience over all material things, and in 
the reality of righteousness and in the hatefulness of lust and 
cruelty and wrong." But for this consciousness there could have 
been no sympathy between them, for their detailed views of things 
clashed at every turn. Indeed, their temperaments and points 
of view were wide as the poles asunder. Gladstone was practical- 
ly democratic, and exuberantly optimistic; Euskin was aristo- 
cratic, and pessimistic to the point of despair as to the destiny 
of the world. The contrast between them as suggested by some 
of the incidents described in these diary-notes, is striking and 
not infrequently amusing. One or two of these incidents may be 
cited in illustration. On one occasion, Gladstone, discussing 
Homer and the "Iliad," referred to "the poetic record of some 
prehistoric exchange" as affording proof that the principles of 
barter as recognized in modern economic science were well un- 
derstood by Homer. Euskin's bitter retort was : " And to think 
that the devil of Political Economy was alive even then !" When 
the Wizard of the North was the theme of conversation, Gladstone 
expressed the opinion that Scott had made Scotland, in the sense 
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that his genius had drawn so many people to view the very scenes 
of his poems and tales that the means of communication in Scot- 
land had been,, of necessity, prodigiously increased, so that the 
old isolation of human life in the Highlands had disappeared, 
and localities that before Scott's time had been most remote and 
secluded were visited by troops of tourists. Euskin interrupted 
his host, saying, in a voice of horror : " But, my dear sir, that is 
not making Scotland, that is unmaking it!" Gladstone referred 
to round towers in Ireland; Euskin declined to discuss the sub- 
ject, because it was a controverted one. "For at least twenty 
years past," said he, "I have made it a rule to know nothing 
about doubtful and controverted facts — nothing but what is 
absolutely true, absolutely certain. I do not care for opinions, 
views, speculations, whose truth is doubtful. I wish to know 
only true things, and there are enough of them to take a full 
lifetime to learn." When, however, Euskin attacked Gladstone 
as a "leveller," he elicited a confession which surprised and 
delighted him. "You see," he said to the famous old Parlia- 
mentary hand, "you think one man is as good as another, and 
all men equally competent to judge aright on political questions; 
whereas I am a believer in aristocracy." To which Gladstone 
made answer: " Oh dear, no! I am nothing of the sort. I am a 
firm believer in the aristocratic principle, the rule of the best. 
I am an out-and-out inequalitarian." An interesting avowal 
from one whose political ideal had been supposed to be the equal- 
ization of the power of the masses with that of the classes ! 

As has been said, it was on the occasion of his first visit to 
Hawarden that Euskin met M. G., to whom most of the letters 
included in this volume were addressed. We are left entirely 
to conjecture as to the origin of his attachment to her, for there 
is only the slightest allusion to her in the diary-notes. One even- 
ing at dinner he aimed a coy compliment at her — she sat at his 
left hand — when he said : " He believed taste was improving in 
many ways, and young ladies were getting more beautiful every 
year, and tables were being more beautifully decorated." Again, 
after a wonderful outburst of enthusiastic eloquence in describ- 
ing Carpaccio's pictures of " Saint Ursula," he was exhausted, 
and after tea he lay back in a big chair to rest, "while M. G. 
played on to us in the dark, with a magical touch peculiar to 
herself. We thought that he would sleep, but he grew absorbed, 
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and at last rose from his chair and walked over to the piano, and 
hung over it until she had finished. As she ended, we all waited 
for him to speak, but he was so moved that he could find no words, 
and could only say ' thank you, thank you.' " Once more, we are 
told of a sermonie talk, nearly an hour long, chiefly on marriage, 
which Euskin addressed to M. G> and Alfred Lyttelton, in which 
he urged that " women should not venture to hope for or think 
for perfectness in him she would love, but he should believe the 
maiden to be purity and perfection, absolute and unqualified, 
perfectly faultless, entirely lovely. Women are in general far 
nobler, purer, more divinely perfect than men, because they come 
less in contact with evil!" There are no further references to 
M. G., but the letters give pathetic proof of the comfort and help 
which he derived from the society of his fair young friend. 

The first letter, with its naive allusion to " quick little affec- 
tions which one is greatly ashamed of for having grown so fast, 
and which one dares not tell of," was written very shortly after 
the termination of the first visit to Ha warden : 

Brantwood, Coniston, Lancashire, 18th January, 1878. 

Dear Miss G , — You are then yet at Hawarden? It has been only 

my doubt of your stay there that has prevented my letter of thanks from 
dutifully anticipating this lovely one of yours — after which, it feels 
itself very helpless and poor, not so much in actual words, as in ways of 
showing the pleasant hiding-places of the web of things one doesn't quite 
like to say; one's nattered little prides being all threaded in among quite 
real and more close-set humilities — equally unspeakable — and quick little 
affeetions which one is greatly ashamed of for having grown so fast,, and 
which one dares not tell of. But I will courageously say this letter of 
yours makes me very happy. 

For the thanks after the J. R. — they mean both the things you have 
all guessed — but are meant, or were on the sudden when you brought me 
the book, meant, to distinguish the poem 1 as one which had taught and 
helped me in the highest ways, from those which one merely reads with 
admiration or equal sympathy; one falls "upon the great world's altar 
stairs" helplessly beside Tennyson. I thank Myers for lifting me up 
again. 

I thank Fors and your sweet sister, very solemnly, for having let me 
see your father, and understand him in his earnestness. How is it pos- 
sible for the men who have known him long — to allow the thought of his 
course of conduct now, or at any other time, having been warped by 

•Above the poem "St. John the Baptist" (F. W. H. Myers), Mr. 
Euskin wrote, " J. R., with deep thanks." 
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ambition, to diminish the lustre and the power of his name? I have been 
grievously deceived concerning him myself, and have once written words 
about him which I trust you at least may never see. They shall be 
effaced henceforward (I have written to cancel the page on which they 
are) . If ever you see them, forgive me, and you will know what it is to 
forgive. 

And you will like having me with you again, then, in the autumn? I 
never can understand that people can like me at all, if I like them. I'll 
read your letter over and over again, meantime; and am indeed, myself, 
to your Father and to you all, — Your grateful and loving, 

John Ruskin. 

National Gallery, Friday, 2,8th July, 1878. 

My dear M , — You were a perfect little mother to me last night. I 

didn't feel safe a moment except when I was close to you. Look here, I've 
got notice from George Richmond and Acland saying they're both going to 
try to find me this afternoon. And I should like to see them, and to have 
that music to hope for all this evening and to-morrow morning; and, be- 
sides, I want you to give me a cup of tea this afternoon at about five, 
and if you can't, you can't, and never mind; but I'll just ask at the 
door, and it's of no consequence, as Mr. Toots says. You can't tell me 
you can't, till I ask at the door; because I don't know where I shall be. 
And I'll come for my music at three, to-morrow, instead, and you needn't 
say I may, because I must and will. — And I'm ever your devoted, 

J. Ruskin. 

Kendal, 19th August, 1878. 

My dear M , — I'm going home to-day, and have just been putting 

these letters that have been carried in my breast-pocket on the moor, to 
keep the bleak breezes out, up in their own separate envelopes, written in 

the corner — F and M . I've taken them as near the sky as I 

could reach — always; you have been on the top of every moorland at 
Malham, and finished with Ingleborough last Sunday after church. 
Judge how fondly by this time I think of the Hawarden trees! Not but 
that there are some dark clusters about the older farm-houses very 
beautiful, and I learned something quite new to me of the majesty of the 
plane in a group of them which I took, in the distance, for Scotch Firs, 
and could scarcely believe my eyes as I drew near and saw the great 
leaves, the branches had been twisted so grandly by the rock-winds. 

Are you really going to be at Hawarden all the autumn? and can you 
let me come, when the leaves begin to fall ? I don't think a pretty tree is 
ever meant to be drawn with all its leaves on, any more than a day 
when its sun is at noon, One draws the day in its morning or evening, 
the tree in its spring or autumn. 

But I'm still afraid of myself, whether I shall be able to draw at all. I 
am not, yet; that is to say, it tires me more than anything, when it's 
the least difficult. It is but too likely I shall just want you to play to 
me all day long. 
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You never told me why you were disappointed that day with Browning, 
or, did you say, as it seems to me I remember, "always disappointed?" 
He knows much of music, does not he? but I think he must like it mostly 
for its discords. I haven't had anybody to show off to since you told 
me whom to talk of, and now I've forgotten his name. It's a great 
shame to have forgotten anything you told me, but I think it's better to 
confess at once, and then, perhaps, you'll send me a little note, and tell 
me, will you? 

With truest and most respectful regards to your father, and grateful 
remembrances to Mrs. Q , and love to your sister. — Ever your affec- 
tionate, J. Rtjskin. 

Bhantwood, Coniston, Lancashire, Sunday, 30th September, 1878. 

My dear M , .... 

You see, I can come on the 10th, but, after this time of utter-do-noth- 
ingness at Dunira, I really want to see a little bit of and about books 
(they're all standing on their hind legs at present, and the printers 
rabid). And I meant, really and truly, to have written this morning to 
say I was at Mr. Gladstone's orders from the 25th, on; but now I'll do 
just what you tell me will be exemplary, and what I ought to do, and 
that is, come whenever you please, not before the 10th. But, quite 
seriously, I cannot stay more than two or three days at utmost, for I am 
indeed not well, and the excitement of conversation breaks me or bends 
me, banefully always. This was so even before my illness, and you know 

if Mrs. W had not forced me, I never should have ventured to Ha- 

warden, and you must be a dear good little Mother to me, and take care 
of me every minute all the while I'm there. love to Papa, though, and 
very true and respectful regards to Mrs. Gladstone, and I'm ever, — Your 
obedient and affectionate, J. Rtjskin. 

Brantwood, Coniston, Lancashire, Is* February, 1879. 

My dear M , — The enclosed pensive little line lay under yours, this 

morning, on my writing-table. Very thankful I was for both of them, as, 

indeed, I ought to be. Poor F is sadly gentle; but I trust the bright 

Mediterranean sky will revive her father, and raise her into a coruscant 

F of fair South France. It's very pretty of you to give me those 

lovely lines: 1 I like them because that child I told you of, who died, 
who wasn't usually by way of paying me compliments, did once say 
" Those eyes," after looking into them awhile. If they could but see ever 
so little a way towards her, now! To-morrow, Lady-day, it will be 
thirteen years since she bade me " wait " three, and I'm tired of waiting. 

But I'm taking care of myself, yes; perhaps not quite the greatest, but 
enough to do. I like the frost. I can't skate, and won't run the risk of 
shaking my shaky wits by a fall; but I was sliding about four miles 
altogether up and across the lake, yesterday, and came in very hot, and 

"[On Aprile (Paracelsus).] 
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am not stiff, for an old gentleman, this morning. Please imagine me, 
bowing or kneeling as low as you please, and ever gratefully and affec- 
tionately yours, J. Euskin. 

Amiens, 23rd October, 1880. 

Mr veey deae M , — I only did not answer your first letter because 

I did not think it was in woman's nature (being in the noble state of a 
loving daughter) to read any syllable of answer with patience, when once 

she knew the letter was mine. I wrote a word or two to F ; and now, 

if indeed you are dear and patient enough to read, I will tell you why 
that letter was written, and what it means. Of course it was not written 
for publication. But it was written under full admission of the proba- 
bility of being some day compelled to allow its publication; nay, it might 
be, publish it myself. Do not for an instant admit in your mind the 
taint of a thought that I would privately write of any man — far less of 
one whom I honored and loved — words which I would not let him hear, 
or see, on due occasion. I love and honor your father; just as I have 
always told him and you that I did. As a perfectly right-minded private 
English gentleman; as a man of purest religious temper, and as one 
tenderly compassionate, and as one earnestly (desiring to be) just. 

But in none of these virtues, God be praised, is he alone in England. 
In none of these lights, does it seem to me, is he to be vociferously or ex- 
clusively applauded, without dishonor implied to other English gentle- 
men, and to other English politicians. Now for the other side, my adver- 
sary side (that which, surely, I candidly enough always warned you there 
was in me, though one does npt show it, " up the lawn nor by the wood," 
at Hawarden). I have always fiercely opposed your Father's politics; 
I have always Despised (forgive the Gorgonian word) his way of de- 
claring them to the people. I have always despised, also, Lord Beacons : 
field's methods of appealing to Parliament, and to the Queen's ambition, 
just as I do all Liberal, — so-called appeals to the Mob's— not ambition 
(for Mobs have not sense enough, or knowledge enough, to be ambitious) 
but conceit. I could not have explained all this to my Liberal Glaswegian 
Constituents; I would not, had I been able. They asked me a question 
they had no business with, and got their answer (written between two 
coats of color which I was laying on an oakleaf, and about which I was, 
that morning, exceedingly solicitous, and had vowed that no letter should 
be answered at all)— and in my tired state, "le peintre ne s'amuse (mats 
point du tout!) a Stre ambassadeur." The answer, nevertheless— was 
perfectly deliberate, and meant, once for all, to say on the matter the gist 
of all I had to say. 

After the election is over — and however it goes — all this will be ex- 
plained in another way; and you shall see every word before I print it, 
though there will, and must, be much that will pain you. But there will 
be nothing that is even apparently discourteous ; and, in the mean time, 
remember, that if your Father said publicly of me that he cared no more 
for me (meaning Political and Economical me) — than for a broken bottle 
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stuck on the top of a wall — I should say — only — well, I knew that before 
— but the rest of me he loves, for all that. 

I meant this letter to be so legible, and so clear and quiet — and here 
it is, all in a mess, as usual. ... Perhaps you'll like it better so ; but 
mind, I've written it straight away the moment I opened a line from 
my niece saying she had seen Mr. Burne Jones, and that you might be 
written to! And, my dear, believe this, please — if you care to believe 
it — that I never in my life was in such peril of losing my " political 
independence " as under my little Madonna's power at Hawarden. — And 
I am, and shall be ever, her loving servant, John Buskin. 

[This letter (23rd October, 1880) was written in answer to one from 
M. G., in which she informed him that his name had been taken in vain 
by the newspapers, and quoting the paragraph in question. (She thought 
this was the best way of punishing him. ) ] 

Amiens, 2Sth October, 1880. 

My darling little Madonna, — You are really gratia plena (don't be 
shocked, I'm writing about the Saints all day, just now, and don't know 
when I'm talking quite properly to my pets), but it is unspeakably sweet 
of your Father and you to forgive me so soon, and I'm inclined to believe 
anything you'll tell me of him, after that; only, you know, I'm a great 
believer in goodness, and fancy there are many people who ought to be 
canonized who never are; so that — be a man ever so good — I'm not 
idolatrous of him. (If it's a — Madonna, it's another thing you know) , but 
I never for an instant meant any comparison or likeness between D. and 
your Father — they merely had to be named as they were questioned of. 
On the other hand, I know nothing about D. whatsoever, but have a lurk- 
ing tenderness about him because my own father had a liking for him, and 
was in great grief about my first political letter — twenty (or thirty?) 
years ago — which was a fierce attack upon him. 

I do trust nothing more will ever cause you to have doubt or pain. I 
can't get what I have to say said ; I'm tired to-day — have found out things 
very wonderful, and had — with your letter at last — more pleasure than 
I can bear without breaking down. 

Dear love to your father. — Ever your grateful, St. C. 1 

Beantwood, Coniston, Lancashire, 15th February, 1881. 

My dear M — -, — I am more than glad to have your letter to-day, for 
I have been thinking of you quite as often as you of me — to say the least 
— and wishing, you don't know how much, to see you. 

The death of Carlyle is no sorrow to me. It is, I believe, not an end — 
but a beginning of his real life. Nay, perhaps also of mine. My remorse, 
every day he lived, for having not enough loved him in the days gone by, 

'[St. Chrysostom (St. John the Golden-mouthed), the name given to 
Mr. Buskin by his friend Mrs. Cowper Temple.] 
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is not greater now, but less, in the hope that he knows what I am feeling 
about him at this — and all other — moments. 

I want woefully to see Alfred also. Can neither of you come here? I 
want you to play to me, and spiritualii* me; him to play with me, and 
if he thinks it so! materialize me. 

Please give my love to F — ■ — . I have been thinking of her too. I owe 
her two pounds, and shall try to send her pious usury. They have been 
too long in my napkin. 

Don't let her do too much — (nor too little), and I want to see how she 
looks with more color — beauty truly blest, &c. 

Dear love to your father; but tell him he hasn't scattered the Angelic 
Land-League, — and that that Punch is not a representation of its stick — 
or shillelagh — power. — Ever your loving, John Rtjskin. 

1882. 

Dearest M , — The tea and roses will be exactly the nicest and 

sweetest for me to-day; but mind, you're not to have a levee, and cheat me 
of my music. ... Please think, meantime, if you can find a tune that 
would go to Scott's " The heath this night must be my bed," in " The 
Lady of the Lake." It is quite curious how sometimes the prettiest 
words won't go to note-times. I can't get any tune to go to those, unless 
one puts Marie, with accent as in French, for the two short syllables of 
Scott's Mary. — Ever, my dear, your loving, St. C. 

Mt deae M , — You know your Father doesn't really want to see me; 

and if he does, he oughtn't, but should rest whenever he can; and I can't 

put A off, and I don't want to, because she's going out of town, and 

all that 7 want is to finish that morning's minute (but I hope a minute 
takes a long time to finish), and you can do that for me whenever you 
like — almost. Let me see, I won't be so horrid as to say, I'll stop in town 
till you like. But I do think, when I was so civil about that organ yester- 
day (or whatever it is) that you might play me a little music to my 
mind. — Ever your loving, St. C. 

Is* March, 1882. 

Darling: M , — Your two notes are (what do you call them in 

music?) very lovely to me. I want you to put a third to them, then we 
can have a chord, can't we ? I'm really ever so ill, still, and looking such 
a fright! I could tell you what I'm like, but please don't ask me. 

Only, please, please very much, my dear little mother, read this enclosed 
note from one of the most precious girls I've ever known, in mere honesty 
and simplicity of heart-depth, and tell me what I ought to answer? Of 
course I won't answer that, but I should like to know, all the same; 
and tell me if you've known any quite horrid papas of this sort, and 
what's to be said about them in my new preface to " Sesame." 

I've written a very short moral and anodynic line to her, to-day. The 
cousin's not the depth of the thing, — but he is, I believe, dying fast ; per- 
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haps for her own peace she's much better out of the way, but she might 
have been sent to a place where she could enjoy herself. (She's just 
eighteen.) — Ever your loving (it's all in sympathetic ink, though 'tis 
faded), lovingest, and gratefull«st, St. C. 

1882. 

Dabltng M , — I don't know what to do, for that music is always 

in my ears, and I can't do my mineralogy. 

Also, I'm rather badly in love with that girl in the cap ; you shouldn't 
have told me of her! 

Also, I want to be a bear-killer and bull-tamer; and to have vulture 
maidens 1 going up trees like squirrels to look at me. 

Also, — and this is quite serious (and so's the first sentence, and, in- 
deed, so are the others) — I want you to get me the prettiest possible pair 
of gauntlet gloves that will fit a little girl of eleven or ten (I can't quite 
guess), but they're only to be rough gloves for country walks among 
thistles, only I want them pretty. She didn't win them fairly (more'a 
the pity), but only in a skirmish with burdock heads, which I had no 
chance in, but you must have them for me to address, when I come on 
Monday. 

Dear love to papa and mamma, and much to H . — Ever your devoted, 

St. C. 

Lucca, 3rd October, 1882. 

My dear M , — Expecting a letter, is she, with my consent and bless- 
ing? But doesn't she mean to take both, whether I give them or not? 
Tell her I'm thinking about it; and, in the mean time, I'll thank her not 
to take you out in boats not meant to be sailed in ; for I don't find that 
people help me much out of heaven, and you're the only creature I've got 
left, now, who can at all manage me, or play a note of music for me as I 
like. 

And tell her, also, I'm not thinking much about it, neither, for I've got 
my Ilaria here, and her pug-dog, and am rather happy. 

Such a walk as I had, too, the day before yesterday, on the marble 
hills which look to Pisa and the sea. It is a great grace of the olive, 
not enough thought on, that it does not hurt the grass underneath; and 
on the shady grass banks and terraces beneath the grey and silver of the 
wild branches, the purple cyclamens are all out, not in showers merely, 
but masses, as thick as violets in spring — vividest pale red-purple, like 
light of evening. 

And it's just chestnut fall time; and where the olives and cyclamens 
end, the chestnuts begin, ankle-deep in places, like a thick, golden-brown 
moss, which the sunshine rests upon as if it loved it. Higher up come 
again the soft grass terraces, without the olives, swept round the hill- 
sides as if all the people of Italy came there to sit and gaze at the sea, 
and Capraja and Gorgona. 

'M. Q. had lent him "The Vulture Maiden" (W. von Hillern). 
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I can walk pretty well, I find, still; and draw pretty well, if I don't 
write books nor letters to young ladies on their marriage, nor to bankers 
on business, nor to authors on literature; but it's difficult to get a quiet 
time with a good conscience. I'm not going to do anything to-day but 
enjoy myself, after this letter's done, which I've rather enjoyed writing, 
too. You know its chief business is to thank you for your pretty post- 
script — but you know — none of you know ! 

Meantime, — I'm your comforted and loving, St. C. 

84 Woodstock Eoad, Oxford, 26th November, 1884. 
You darling little Mother, — You really are the most perfect angel 
that ever St. Cecilia brought up. 

I've been so woful for not seeing nor hearing you, you wouldn't be- 
lieve! Please come and comfort me as soon as ever you can. Your note 
makes me so. happy I can't understand it; but I'll be wherever you want 
me to be, next week, and always, if I can. — Ever your loving, 

St. C. 

Brantwood, Coniston, Lancashire, 29th December, 1885. 

Darling M , — Bless you? Blest if I do; I'll give you absolution, if 

you come and ask it very meekly, but don't you know how I hate girls 
marrying curates? You must come directly and play me some lovely 
tunes — it's the last chance you'll have of doing anything to please me, 
for I don't like married women; I like sibyls and children and vestals, 
and so on. Not that I mean to quarrel with you, if you'll come now and 
make if up. If you can leave your father at all — sooner or later by a 
day or two doesn't matter, or a day or two out of what you have left 
(I had rather you waited till crocus or anemone time, for we're about 

ugliest just now). As for F , she was a horrid traitress, but you 

have been very faithful to me through all my wicked sayings about papa 
(I can tell you there would have been a word or two more if you hadn't 
been in the way) . As for the poverty and cottage and all the rest of that 
nonsense, do you think you'll get any credit in heaven for being poor when 
you fall in love first? If you had married a conscientious Bishop, and 
made him live in a pig-stye — a la bonne heure! — Ever your loving and too- 
forgiving, St. C. 

Bbantwood, Coniston, Lancashire, \Zth January, 1886. 

My dear M , .... 

I couldn't answer your last letter without being disagreeable. I didn't 
mean, and never have thought, that girls were higher or holier than 
wives— Heaven forbid. I merely said I liked them better; which, surely, 
is extremely proper of me. — Ever your loving, J- B. 

Brantwood, Coniston, 27th January, 1886. 

My dear M , — Your letter is very pretty— but women are stupid 

creatures after all! It really hurts a great deal more than you have the 
least idea — (but you ought to have had an idea, if women weren't stupid) 
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to think that this is the last week of M. G. — and it's horrid to be hurt 
when one's as old as I am. I sha'n't think of you a bit. Of course I'll 
send you " Prseterita," but I must finish the first vol., and bind it for you. 
I shall write " M. G." in the first number, to-day. I am sending on your 
letter as I did the last — to my sorella Francesca — who wrote back, I 
ought not to quarrel with you — but women are stupid creatures! 

J. R. 

I've given up being St. C. 

Brantwood, Coniston, Lancashire, 29th October, 1886. 

My dearest M , — How often I think of you, and shall think as long 

as this life, whether of dream or reality, is spared to me, I am most 
thankful to be permitted to tell you, for my own sake; how much more 
if you can really get some strength or joy from your old friend, not hav- 
ing forgotten, nor tried to forget what you used to be to him. Of course, 
no one had told me of your illness, or my own would not have prevented 
my trying to hear of your safety; and, indeed, what you say of these 
illnesses of mine is in great part true, but they are very grievous to me, 
and I trust yours will return no more. 

I am more passionately and carefully occupied in music than ever yet. 
Please get well, and be Sainte Cecile again to me. I will not write more 
to-day, but the moment you tell me again you should like me to. — Ever 
your loving " Aprile." John Buskin. 

Brantwood, Coniston, Lancashire, 26th March, 1887. 
Darling Cecilia, — I am so very thankful for your letter, and for all it 
tells of yourself and says of me. If a great illness like that is quite con- 
quered, the return to the lovely world is well worth having left it for the 
painful time; one never knew what beauty was before (unless in happy 
love which I had about two hours and three-quarters of once in my life) . 
I am really better now than for some years back, able every day for a 
little work, not fast, but very slow (Second Prset. isn't out yet, I'm just 
at work on the eleventh chapter) ; and able to take more pleasure in 

things than lately. It's not to go into " Prseterita," but you and F 

may know that I've been these last two years quite badly in love with 

, who's a Skye girl, half rook, half terrier, with a wonderful musical 

gift, and led me a dog's life, and never would play a note rightly if I 
was in the room, but made the piano clash and growl at me. At last 
I've been obliged to make them keep her at Heme Hill, and I'm getting 

some peace, but badly piqued and provoked and hurt. Tell F I've 

got some very comforting birch-trees, however, and cut everything away 
that worries them. — Ever your lovingest, " Aprile." 

To M. G. and F. G. 

Brantwood, 15th May, 1887. 

Dearest Friends, — But however is the sight of you to come to pass 
then? I need the help of it more than either of you, and have needed it 
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all along while you two were all in the Wedding March by Mendelssohn, 
as Coventry Patmore put it in his beautiful poem, entitled " The Angel 
in the House." 

You both of you stole that " march " upon me; neither of you gave me 
the slightest warning, but came each down on me with the news that you 
were to be married on " Monday," and expected me to enjoy the wedding- 
cake. 

I've never for an instant been faithless to either of you. But F 

was never more than a birch-tree to me, and it didn't always keep march- 
music time; M was my little mother and Patroness Saint, and sud- 
denly left me orphaned. 

Heaven knows I bear no malice, but you can't hit your lovers on the 
heart, like that, when it suits you, and have them whenever you like to ■ 
look for the bits to hang on your chatelaines again. Least of all can 
you expect them, when they are well-nigh on their death-beds, to hold 
your bells at the bridle-rein. ... 

If either of you, or both, could come here for as long as you please, it 
would be a beneficence to me of the very highest and gravest kind. And 
so farewell (and as much love as you care to take) for to-day. To- 
morrow (D. V.), I'll send you the motive of my "Iron March," which is 
in extremely steady time, but is not in root-movement of a cheerful 
character. You may melt it into iron that can be wrought. — Ever your 
affectionate, J- Ruskin. 

It would be difficult to define the exact nature of the sentiment 
betrayed in the correspondence from which the foregoing letters 
have been selected. If Euskin was a " lover," as many passages 
might suggest even if he had not so referred to himself, his cor- 
respondent was, in his thought of her, "a little Mother" in 
whom he confided, on whom he depended for sympathy and 
cheer and, on occasion, for care and protection; she was his 
" Madonna " and " Patroness Saint " whom he worshipped with 
tender devotion. Whatever the sentiment may have been, how- 
ever, there could be no more significant proof of its strength 
and intensity, and of its influence upon him, than the fact that 
it caused him — the pronounced enemy of democracy and the out- 
spoken critic of democratic measures — to restrain his impulse to 
denounce a policy he hated and despised. " You have been very 
faithful to me through all my wicked sayings about papa," he 
wrote to M. G., in some bitterness, apparently, on hearing that 
she was engaged to be married : " I can tell you there would have 
been a word or two more if you hadn't been in the way." 

Adam Scot. 



